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Introduction: A Vision of Inclusion 



In 1975, the passage of Public Law 94-142, The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act, established the right for all 
children with disabilities to a "free and appropriate education" in 
the "least restrictive environment." In addition, Section 504 of 
•:he Rehabilitation Act of 1983 promotes children's right to 
education in the least restrictive, or "most normal" setting 
possible. These laws have enabled many children and adolescents 
who were previously enrolled in segregated schools, for students 
with disabilities only, to attend neighborhood schools alongside 
their peers without disabilities. 

While increasing numbers of students with disabilities are 
attending regular schools, their integration into school is often 
limited. Physical presence at a school does not necessarily 
achieve integration; inregration also involves social interactions 
and relarionships (Biklen, Lehr, Searl, Sc Taylor, 1987) . In a 
review of exemplary practices which promote integration in schools, 
Taylor (1982) found one strategy to be involvement in social 
activiries and organizations. An important part of school life, 
for all children, is the various social and recreational acrivities 
such as school clubs, teams, and other organizations. 
Participation in these types of activities gives students the 
opportunity to have fun together, work together on a team to 
achieve a ccmnon goal, meet new people ana make friends, and build 
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and experience a sense of school spirit. Public law 94-142 extends 
to include children's participation in nonacademic and 
extracurricular activities. Hutchison and Lord (1979) point out, 
however, that integrated recreation and leisure opportunities have 
traditionally been given low priority as far as students with 
disabilities are concerned. Yet, this is a critical dimension of 
quality of life for all people, including those with disabilities 
(Ford et al., 1986; Hutchison & Lord, ]979). Oftentimes, however, 
students with disabilities have been excluded from these activities 
with nondisabled peers, even when they attend the same school. 

The project described in this paper grew out of an interest in 
involving students with disabilities in school activities with 
nondisabled students beyond the classroom setting. It i'^ based on 
a set of values and principles regarding people with disabilities 
and the supports they receive. Throughout their book on community 
integration for people with severe disabilities, Taylor, Biklen, 
and Knoll (1987) maintain that all people, including people with 
severe disabilities, belong in the community, and that supports 
should be provided which facilitate participation in the 
community. These principles are equally applicable within school 
settings. For the purposes of this projecr, some general 
principles include the following: 

- All s-udenrs, including those with the most severe disabilities, 
should have the opportunity to participate in extracurricular 
activities. 
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- Students should be offered whatever level of support they need in 
order to participate in these activities. 

- The choices and preferences of students v;ith disabilities and 
their families should be given priority in the selection of 
activities. 

- Students should be involved in currently existing, age- 
appropriare school activities, rather than creating new, "snecial" 
ones which segregate students with disabilities. 

This paper describes the ways in which the six students in one 
middle school special education classroom became involved in a 
variety of after-school activities, and what impact this 
involvement had on others. The students have labels ranging from 
moderate to severe mental retardation; all are labeled autistic; 
some have severe self -abusive behaviors; and some are nonverbal. 
Between January and June 1988, these students participated in the 
school computer club, cross country skiing, volleyball, stage crew, 
intramural basketball, the Spanish club, and after-school programs 
at two neighborhood centers. 

The paper contains five sections. The first section provides 
background inf ormarion, including a description of initial steps 
that were taken to get the project underway. Section 2 describes 
the role of the classroom teacher in arranging and facilitating 
student: participation in activities, while the third section 
describes rhe role that support staff played in assisting students 
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with disabilities, sections 4 and 5 present the perspectives of 
activity leaders, peers, and parents regarding student involvement 
in the extracurricular activities. These two sections are based on 
interviews and observations. 

It is hoped that through the documentation of this project, we 
can accomplish two things: (i) offer ideas and strategies for 
similar efforts elsewhere and (2) convey a sense of the benefits 
for the school as a whole, when students with moderate and severe 
disabilities are included, rather than excluded, in the 
extracurricular aspects of school life. 



Background to the Project 

Beginn ings; Laving the Groundwork 

This project to involve students with disabilities in after- 
school activities took place during the 1987-88 school year at Levy 
Middle school in Syra.':use, Few York. It evolved in two ways. 
Chris Willis, a special education teacher at Levy, had already been 
niaking efforts and progress toward involving his students in 
integrated acrivities during the school day, but noticed their lack 
of involvement when the school uay ended. He observed, "When the 
bell rang at the end of the day, other kids were going this way and 
that way, involved in different activities, but my students were 
just hopping on the bus and going home." Betsy Edinger, of 
Transitional Living Services, Inc. (TLS) , a local huraan servica 
agency, had been involved previously in using funding from "Family 
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Support Services," of New York State's Office of Mental Retardation 
and Developmental Disabilities (OMRDD) to provide supports for 
children and teenagers at camps, neighborhood centers, and other 
cominunity sitGS. Betsy's work emerged out of both the recognition 
of families • needs for respite, as well as a desire "to do more 
than just respite" — to simultaneously facilitate the involvement of 
children and teens in their neighborhoods and communities. She 
recognized that the increased involvement of students with 
disabilities in schools was another need that could be addressed 
through use of OMRDD respite funds. 

Betsy and Chris met and worked out a plan to pay one of the 
teacher's assistants in Chris's classroom to provide support to one 
of his students, Tasha, so that she could join the school 
volleyball team. Because this was such a positive experience, 
Betsy wrote a grant to obtain additional state funding to pay for 
supports that would enable more of Chris' students could take part 
in after-school activities. 

A( reement between the School and TLS 

Once grant funds were obtained, Betsy and Chris drew up a 
proposal describing the responsibilities of Levy Middle School and 
Transitional Living Services. School personnel would be 
responsible for program implementation (see Section I: Role of the 
Teacher) , and for completing quarterly reports. The school would 
accept liability for on-grounds activities (as it does for all 
other students who participate in extracurricular activities at 
school) , and obtain waivers of liability from parents for off- 
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grounds activities. Transitional Living Services would provide the 
funding and fulfill state reporting requirements, thereby 
significantly reducing the burden of paperwork for the school. TLS 
also planned to evaluate the effectiveness of the program. The 
proposal was presented to the school itself as well as the Syracuse 
City School District in the form of a written agreement. After 
some deliberation between school- and district-level officials, it 
was decided that Transitional Living Services and the school 
district would enter into the agreement. The agreement ran from 
January 1 rhrough December 31, 1988. 

There were both advantages and disadvantages to this 
arrangement. A major advantage was that the program was located 
within the school district system, rather than an outs. , human 
services agency. This could lay the groundwork for similar efforts 
at other schools within the district. The primary disadvantage 
involved having to make administrative arrangements at a higher 
organizational level, the district, rather than through the school 
itself, where programmatic decisions were implemented. 



Role of the Classroom Teacher 

The role of the classroon teacher involved overall 
coordination of student involvement in extracurricular activities. 
This entailed a number of different components, including: (1) 
helping students select activities to be involved in; (2) gaining 
entry for students into activities; (3) developing written goals 
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and activity modifications for each student; (4) recruiting support 
staff; (5) hiring and paying support staff; (6) training and 
supervising staff; and (7) maintaining contact with staff 
responsible for the activity (e.g., coaches, club leaders, director 
of ^he school play) . 

Selection of Activities 

There were three major factors that were taken into 
consideration for the selection of activities. 

1. Students with disabilities should be involved in the selection 
of activities in which to participate, rather than having teachers 
and/or families make decisions without their input. Student 
interest and preference should be taken into account. Within a 
school netting, leisure is one of the areas about which students 
should have the most choice (Ford et al., 1984; Voeltz, Wuerch, & 
Wixcox, 1982) . 

2. The teacher should consult with parents regarding their ideas 
and preferences for how and in what activities their son or 
daughter might participate. Ford et al. (1984) and Voeltz et al. 
(1982) specifically emphasize the important = of gaining parental 
input and involving parents in the decision-making about leisure 
activities . 
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3* It is preferable that students be dispersed into different 
activities at different times throughout the year, for two reasons. 
First, it is important to avoid clustering of a number of students 
with disabilities in the same activity, since the goal of 
integration may be compromised in such a situation. Second, 
supervision and coordination of student involvement is time 
consuming. It would have been virtually impossible for the -ne 
classroom teacher to adequately supervise all six of the students 
in six different extracurricular activities at the same time. In 
this project, there was never more than one student involved in a 
particular activity. We believe this greatly enhanced the social 
acceptance of the student, and would recommend this as a guideline 
for others to follow. 

In retrospect, we might add one other factor in the selection 
of activities. We would seek the opinions of peers who know the 
student with disabilities. Peers often have ideas that would 
provide valuable input into the selection process. 

Gaining Entry 

There were a nuir^er of factors which helped facilitate the 
participation of Chris* students in extracurricular activities. 
He used both some general strategies, as well as some specific 
strategies that varied from one activity to another, depending upon 
the situation. This section begins by outlining the general 
approach and than gives more specific examples. 
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First, Chris made a point of getting to know the various staff 
responsible for clubs and teams within the school. An important 
strategy to promote integration of students with disabilities is 
through the teacher's conn-action to other staff within the school 
(Biklen, 1986; Taylor, 1982). Tor Chris, the connections and 
relationships that he had developed with other school staff members 
were important to the involvement of his students in school 
activities. Second, Chris made it clear that his students would be 
given support, and that support staff per5jons would assist v;ith the 
club or team activities. In this way, the support person 
contributed to the entire activity, in addition to providing 
«=:apport for the student with disabilities. Third, joint planning 
of goals, mocif ications , and activities took place with the 
activity leader to determine in what ways the student would 
participate. Fourth, Chris modeled interventions and social 
interactions for the activity leaders. In order to facilitate 
integration, an important role for the teacher is to provide such 
modeling (Biklen, 1986) . In this way, others can observe and learn 
specific strategies for working with the particular student with 
disabilities . 

In the following paragraphs, Chris describes how some studants 
became involved in various activities. 

Spanish Club . Ben was involved in the Spanish 
Club. One of the projects, at Halloween, was to make the 
school into a haunted house. The club members had to 
build and paint props. Ben enjoys painting and bu-'lding 
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things with wood, and is very able to do these activities 
with occasional direction from peers or adults. I 
explained this to the club moderator. she was open to 
having Ben participate because she knew him from the 
school day. she was ,.iso interested in my input about 
the project. 

Ben helped paint large murals, build props, and set 
up. He also had the opportunity to "hang out" with the 
other students and join them in a few club pizra parties. 

During the course of Ben's involvement with the 
Spanish Club, I helped him to be part of various activity 
groups already in progress; initiated a project, then 
involved several students with Ben; and let students ger 
Ben involved on their own initiative. All three 
stracegies were successful at different times. 

Volleyball. I coached the volleyball team myself. 
One of my classroom staff members assisted Tasha in the 
locker room, and drove her home daily after practice. 
Tasha participated in activities and drills with her 
teammates. She played for at least some time in all 
games . 

This activity was perhaps the easiest to gain entry 
into since I, as the coach, had a major influence on what 
happened. I could design and model ways to include 
Tasha. I feel that coaching one of the activities my 
students were involved in had benefits which extended 
beyond this jT.rticular activity, i could demonstrate to 
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other coaches and club leaders that a student with 
disabilities could successfully be part of a team. 
Coaching also redefined my role with other students at 
the school. I developed a direct relationship and 
involvement with them, not just with the students with 
disabilities. Some of the relationships I developed with 
these students carried over to other situations and 
facilitated the process of integrating my students into 
different activities. 

Basketball. Early in the year, I asked the 
basketball coach if Gary could play on an intramural 
team. He was very responsive to the idea. We discussed 
what the expectations of Gary would be and the support he 
v/ould require. I told him a support person would be 
hired to assist Gary. 

Gary was a pretty good basketball player, but lacked 
some fundamental skills. Both the support person and the 
coach taught Gary some skills during drills. The coa.r. 
was less strict about calling penalties on Gary such as 
walking and double dribbling. The support person 
assisted the coach in refereeing the games and both of 
them provided direction to Mike, ar? needed, on the 
court. Because Gary's support person was quite skilled 
at basketball, she was a contributor to the general 
running of the activity as well as to the development of 
skills with all of the players. I think the fact that 
she could fit so easily into the activity was reflected 
O 1 
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in the way Gary was able to become an active member 
himself. 

S tage cret-/ . This was an activity in which I had to 
compromise the short term goal, Jason's involvement in 
the actual production of the play, for the long term 
goal, which was participation in this afterschool 
activity for the years Jason is at our school. 

The director of the play was a teacher with whom I 
had not worked very often, and the backstage supervisor 
was the art teachex . who regularly involved my students 
in his art classes. 

I met with the director on several occasions prior 
to the Starr of rehearsals for the play, jason was 
interested in working on the lighting crew, and I was 
hoping he could take part in this aspect of the play. At 
firsr, the director seemed open to Jason's involvement in 
this way. However, once rehearsals started, she told me 
to discuss the matter with the backstage supervisor. 
(The backstage supervisor felt Jason wouldn't be able to 
handle the complexity of the job the lighting crew would 
do, even with support and modifications.) He had always 
been enthusiastic about having jason in his class, bur 
didn't seem to want him involved with the play. At our 
school, the annual play has a tradition of excellent 
performances. I wondered about the pressure on the sraff 
to liva up to this reputation and the effect this had on 
their willingness to include jason. Rather than push 



hard for Jason's involvement on the lighting crew, I 
decided to compromise for now. So, I went back to the 
director and wo agreed that Jason would work in the 
concession stand during the play and help pass out 
programs. In doing this, I was hoping Jason's 
contribution this year could be a first step toward more 
involvement next year; it would be something we could 
build on. 

Cross-Countiry Ski Club/Gymnastics/Track and 
Field/ComTDUter Club . For these activities, the process 
of gaining entry for my students was generally similar. 
Firsr, I asked the staff member if my student could 
participate. I explained that a support person would be 
there to assist the student. We talked about ways the 
student could participate, including possible activity 
modifications and types of support -chat would be needed. 
For both cross-counrry skiing and track, I offered my 
support also. Since the ski club needed drivers to 
transport students, I offered to drive Ben and three 
other students. In track, I participated with Jason, 
running alongside him during the meets. Also, I assisted 
the coach with drills for the whole team and officiated 
at some of the meers. 
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Chris was successful in gaining entry into the various 
activities because he had developed a variety of strategies, and 
used them in a ways that responded to specific situations. 
Sometimes he had to compromise his ideas, as with Jason's 
participation in the school plciy, to gain entry into the activity. 
Many times he simply had to ask if a student could belong to a club 
or be part of a team, m all of the activities, the activity 
leaders or coaches said that Jcnowing they would have support was an 
important consideration in having a student with disabilities 
participate in their club or on their team. As activity leaders 
and members get to know a student, there may come a time when a 
support person is not necessary. However, planning for support 
greatly contributes to gaining entry into an activity for the first 



time. 



Goals and Activity Modifications 

Goals. Prior to beginning an activity, a set of both rask- 
related and social goals was developed for each student. The 
objectives were designed to directly facilitate participation in 
the specific activity. The following example illustrates the task 
and srcial goals developed for Tasha in gymnastics. 

Task/Activitv Goals 

- Student will learn one gymnastic routine. 

- Student will practice routine daily. 

- Student will perform routine independently at interscholastic 



meets. 
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- Student will warm up with nondisabled peers. 
Social Goals 

- Student will assist nondisabled students with setting up 
apparatus . 

- Student will accept assistance from nondisabled peers. 

- Student will say "hello" to peers daily given prompts. 

Goals were established in order to provide a general framework 
for assisting a student. They were meant to be flexible — to be 
slightly altered or completely revi;jed once the activity had begun 
depending on the needs of the individual student with disabilities 
as well as the group as a whole (e.g., the volleyball team, the 
Spanish Club, etc.). For example, when Tasha began gymnastics, it 
was discovered that the routine that had been worked out for her 
was too difficult; the routine was changed so Tasha couli 
experience some success. She performed her routine at gymar -ics 
meets; however, her score was not considered as part of the ceam's 
total . 

The goals created one vehicle by which students with 
disabilities could increase their skills and enhance their 
participation and interaction. Sandy, who assisted Gary in 
intramural basketball, noticed that as Gary's skills increased he 
was a more enthusiastic participant. At the same time, not all 
students will necessarily make significant gains in skills, 
especially during the relatively short duration of an activity 
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(i.e., 8 weeks, at most). Hence, it is important to recognize and 
encourage even the smallest successes. 

While the goals and objectives serve a certain purpose, it is 
important, overall, not to put too much emphasis on this aspect of 
student involvement, with a narrow focus on specific goals, it is 
all too easy to overlook other important components of involvement, 
such as: the various rituals that occur before, during and after an 
activity; time for just "hanging out" with other students; or 
learning things that other students define as important. Examples 
from basketball can be used to illustrate these three points. 
Initially, Gary would get upset and sometimes leave if he didn't 
get to play right away. The coach observed, "I think Gary didn't 
understand what was going on as far as we played two games a 
nigi- . metimes his game wouldn't be til three and I think he 
would come down at 2:30 and think that he should be playing. And 
even though we tried to explain that to him, I don't think he 
really understood at first." By about the fifth or sixth session, 
though, Gary had learned the routine and no longer became upset if 
a game was in progress and he was not included. Also, it was 
important for Gary to have the opportunity to "hang out" with the 
other players, even if he was not overtly interacting with them. 
Mike's support person noted an incident when acceptance by his 
teammates seemed to take a big leap forward. It had nothing to do 
with basketball; they were "horsing around" in the hall, "just 
being boys." After that, Gary's teammates would seek him out on 
the sidelines while waiting for their turn to play. Finally, the 
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basketball coach noted that Gary became "part of the team" and "he 
even started to learn how to complain to the referees •" 

As previously noted, the formal goals have their place — they 
help us understand some of the key ways in which a student will 
participate in a particular activity. But, goals cannot be written 
for "becoming part of the team" or "having a good time," It is 
important to keep goals and objectives in the proper perspective. 

Activit y modifications . In order for students with 
disabilities to participate in activities, especially students with 
more severe disabilities, it may be necessary to develop 
modifications to the typical activities and routines. Some 
examples are provided below. 



Volleyball: Tasha 



Activity 



Modifications 



stretch 



does independently 



run length of gym 



does Independently 



practice serving 



peer holds ball while Tasha 



hits with fist 



bump ball 



throws ball up during practico 



set ball 



same as above 



rotate on court 



peer's physical prompt 
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sit with group 
gaine day 

r't on bus v;ith peers 



does independently 

play game for 3-4 serves 

does independently 



Cross Country skiing: Ben 



Activity 



Modifications 



get skis 

put on clothes and 

equipment 
ski 1 1/2 hours 
take off equipment and skis 
sit next to firepidce with 

peers 



verbal, physical prompts 
as above 

ski for 45 minutes 
verbal, physical promprs 
make sure Ben sits in close 
proximity to other studenrs 



It is important to note that the modifications were developed on an 
individualized basis, according to rhe ^articular students' needs • 
Modifications were flexible, and could be altered or changed as 
needed during the course of an acicivity. For example, originally, 
Ben was scheduled to ski for a full 2 hours. However, when he did 
this, ha missed out on sitting around in the lodge after skiii:g 
with the other club members. So, the goal was changed to 45 
minutes of skiing, thereby allowing him time for some social 
interaction with the other students afterwards. 
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Recruitment of Support Staff 

Recruitment of support staff requires a significant amount of 
the classroom teacher »s time and effort. Chris* initial plan was 
to post "Help Wanted" signs and then interview and select qualified 
persons. However, only one person responded x.n the notices, which 
were placed at local colleges and universities. Most of the people 
who were interested in working came from academic environments, 
though not in response to the ads; rather, they were either people 
that Chris knew, friends of friends, or paraprof essionals within 
Levy Middle School. 

Although the most effective strategy for recruitment was by 
word-of -mouth, at the same time, it is advisable not to rely solely 
on this strategy, but to simultaneously pursue a few or several 
recruitment strategies. Sorae of these are listed below: 

- placing notices at local colleges and universities, in sz^ff 
rooms within the school itself, as well as other locations 
throughout the community 

- placing ads in the newsletters of schools, human service 
agencies, or the general community newspaper 

- contacting employment agencies and volunteer °.nters 

- speaking in university classes or contacting teachers of 
university students 
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- encouraging classroom assistants, aides, and other staff who 
already know the students with disabilities to participate as 
support personnel 

- talking about the project and the need for help to friends, 
colleagues, etc. 

- developing and maintaining a broad range of connections — within 
the school, with universities, human service agencies, and the 
:oimnunity at large. 

Hiring and Payment of Staff 

Hiring. Support staff were hired based on personal 
interviews. Some of those hired were aides from the special 
education classroom who were interested in a few extra hours of 
work; others were hired from outside the school (e.g., students 
from local colleges and universities) . They were hired for each 
activity— to work with one particular student for the duration of 
that activity (ranging from about 6-8 weeks) . There were a number 
of advantages to hiring people on an activity-by-activity basis: 

1. It was possible to march the interests of the support person to 
the particular activity. For example, the person who assisted Gary 
in basketball knew the rules of the game and could also help coach 
other students and referee some of the games. The person who 
assisted Jason during track enjoyed crack himself. 
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The major disadvantage to hiring by activity is the need for 
constant recruitment and training. The experience gained by a 
support staff member in one activity is not necessarily carried 
over to other activities (unless that staff person happens to be 
hired for another activity) . 

PaYment. Project grant funds were used to pay -support staff 
rather that recruit volunteers, chris' past experience had bean 
that vol-.nteers were difficult to recru.t, and there was frequently 
a lack of dependability. Payment seemed to be an incentive, 
although not the only one. Many of the support staff either wanted 
experience working with the students with disabilities, or simply 
enjoyed working with them. 

The number of hours that each person worked was flexible, 
depending upon the activity. Our original id^ ^ was to pay support 
-.taff an average of 5^- an -cur; th • would receive their pay in one 
lump sum at -.he .-onclusion of an activity. However, ^ue to school 
district policy and p-ocedures, support staff were paid in two 
different ways, one method was for support staff who were already 
on the district payroll (e.g., teacher assistants). They filled 
out time cards and were reimbursed according to the hourly wage 
they currently received, staff benefit costs, such as disability 
and unemployment insurance, were also charged to the project. This 
expense was not anticipated at the start of the project. The 
arrangement also did not allow for the flexibility a "consultant- 
agreement (versus employee relationship) would provide. Support 
staff hired from outsie the school were hired as consultants, 
requiring a different set of paperwork than tnat which was used for 
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current employees. However, this did allow for the flexibility and 
rate of pay originally intended. 

In retrospect, we would recommend a meeting of those 
responsible for administering the project (in this case, someone 
from the district) and those implementing the project (the teacher) 
at the beginning of the project. At this time, it would be 
important to discuss the needs of both parties and establish clear 
lines of communication. 

Training and Supervision of Support Staff 

The amount of training and supervision provided to support 
staff varied, depending on their needs and those of the student 
with whom they would be working. Chris familiarized all staff with 
the skill and social goals that he had developed for each student. 
On an on-going basis, he met individually with support staff; he 
also observed them from time to time to give them feedback. 

An advantage to hiring classroom assistants was that they 
already knew the students, and therefore were familiar with 
students' likes/dislikes, as well as some individualized strategies 
for working with them. However, for a classroom assistant, the 
experience of working with a student in a integrated recreational 
activity can be very different from the daily classroom contact. 
If classroom personnel participated, the training consisted of an 
orientation to the "support" role and in what ways this is 
different from their typical classroom role vis-a-vis the student. 
Supervision entwiiled weekly meetings with the teacher. 
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Training and supervision of support staff from outside the 
school required more time and effort. Prior to the beginning of 
the activity, they were encouraged to come observe the student, 
spend some time getting to know the student, and meet other school 
personnel. Once the activity began, Chris spent time with the 
support person during the activity, modeling interactions and 
strategies for assisting the student and answering questions. For 
one support person, Melanie, it was important to have some time to 
observe Chris, the classroom teacher, working with Ben before she 
was left on her own to do so. Melanie recalled, "The first day 
with Ben created some sort of anxiety. Having Chris Willis there 
was a great help. I had to watch every little thing that was done 
with Ben. I had to learn the type of approach that was used when 
talking to him, when getting him ready fo skiing, and when 
actually skiing." In spite .f this orient ^ion, many of the 
support staff hired from outside the school still reported initial 
anxiety over not knowing the student an^ not knowing how to assist 
him or her. One support person reportec that she was nervous at 
first because "I didn't know if he would jet angry rr if he would 
become physically aggressive." Another commented, "I think the 
problem has been that I was not providing the kind of encouragement 
Gary was needing . " They had to develop strategies during the 
course of the activity. Project staff recognized that it takes 
time to get to know students, over time, these support staff v;ere 
adept at getting to know the students and finding ways to assist 
them. 
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Even though they didn't know the students to begin with, there 
are certain advantages to hiring support staff from outside the 
school. They may have certain skills, such as a knowledge of 
basketball, which are more useful for assisting students to 
participate than "disability-related" skills. Also, it may be 
easier for them to relate to the student in a "support" role rather 
than a teacher-oriented one. 

In summary, an important lesson was that it is not necessary 
to hire only special education teachers, or even people from within 
the human services field, to assist the students. Schleicn and Ray 
(1988) advocate the use of "generalists" rather than "specialists," 
and the importance of de-emphasizing the need for specially trained 
staff and special programs to facilitate integrated recreation. 
Rather, what is needed is that the person providing support get to 
know the studenr and, based on this, learn how best to give 
assistance. In general, support staff who were hired from outside 
the school reported some initial anxiety, but after some time 
working with the student had begun to develop a relationship with 
t'lat student and had learned some effective ways to provide 
support. This type of familiarity and knowledge of the studenr 
cannot be transmitted only through meetings with the teacher; it 
musr be gained through direct experience with the student. In 
future years, efforts will be made to build in more time for 
support staff to get to know the students they are working :;ith 
prior to the beginning of an activity, and to prepare them ahead of 
time to expect some feelings of uncertainty and realize thar many 
of their questions will be answered along the way. 
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Contact with other staff 

An important part of the role of the classroom teacher was 
contact with staff who were involved in school clubs, teams, and 
other organizations. The teacher's contact with activity leaders 
is one that begins before students are involved in activities and 
continues throughct the duration of that activity and beyond. 

As noted previously, gaining entry ii.to ^tivities was 
facilitated by Chris' knowledge of and connections with other 
school staff members. Prior to the beginning of an activity, the 
teacher and the activity leader met to discuss and come to an 
agreement about what type of support the student would need, how it 
-/culd be provided, and what, if any, other adaptations or 

aifications night be need .. once th^. activity began, Chris 
-itiated c z .r.al c with the z member. In this way, 

.e c.-jld answer questi ns or h . .p prcc.em solve if the need arose. 

Even if a staff member never has specific questions or 
problems, it can be reassuring just to know that the teacher is 
willing to assist, or is interested in his or her input about how 
things are working out. This can prevent activity leaders from 
feeling as though they have had students "dumped" on them. 

It was important that contact with staff also included both a 
recognition of their efforts at inclusion of students with 
disabilities p.s well as assistance, where needed, in their role vis- 
a-vis the student with disabilities. This recognition helped 
develop and nurture both a commitment to including students wi- 
disabilities, as well as knowledge of how to do it in a way that 
maximizes opportui:ities for interaction. 
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Suimnarv; Role oi the Teacher 

The role of the teacher in getting students involved in 
extracurricular activities entails a significant effort, with many 
different tasks to be done. This will be most difficult the first' 
year, both working out administrative arrangtinients and getting 
people to try something new — that is, including students with 
special needs where they have never been included before. After 
the first year, there probably will still be a lot of on-going work 
needed, but much of the groundwork should be in place for further 
integration. Where funds are available, it is recommended that the 
teacher build in sufficient compensation for him- or herself for 
this effort. Above all, though, the initial motivation will come 
from a commitment to having one's students participate in all 
aspects of school life. Based upon the experience at Levy Middle 
School, on-going motivation wi]i be fueled by the interactions and 
membership that takes place whim students have these opportunities. 



Role of the Support Staff 

This section describes some of the key components of rr.e role 
played by support staff in assisting students to participate in the 
extracurricular activities at Levy Middle School. It begins with 
discussion of the initial and most crucial element of effective 
support, "Getting to Know the Student." A second part describes a 
critical feature of support, that is, the use of individualized 
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strategies for support. Following this are some examples of 
specific strategies that were used. The next part of the section 
describes an important part of the support role, "Facilitating 
Interactions." The last part of this section is a discussion of 
"Lessons Learned." These lessons pertain both to ways of assisting 
students to participate and interact with others, as well as some 
f ndings about characteristics of "support staff" and the type of 
supports needed by support staff themselves. 

Getting to Know the Student 

This is a first and most important step in the process of 
providing supports. As previously noted, the individuals recruited 
from outside of the school were at somewhat of a disadvantage, 
since they started working with the student without knowing the 
student very well. Initially, these individuals experienced some 
anxiety about not knowing tx-.a student. Melanie, who assisted Ben 
with cross country skiing, said she was uncomfortable at first 
"because I didn't know how to deal with some of the things Ben 
did. I didn't know how to motivate him." Sh-a felt that more 
interaction with Chris, Ben's teacher, would have been helpful. In 
gymnastics. Colleen also felt it would have been helpful to know 
more about Tasha, such as some of the ways she behaved, how she 
communicated, and how to assist her before the beginning of the 
activity. 

However, as the support staff became acquainted with the 
student, they became increasingly comfortable, and were better able 
to develop strategies for assistance. After a few weeks, Melanie 
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reported; "We had a lot of fun. I have learned hov; to get Ben to 
ski on his own." Another example is provided by, Sandy, who 
assisted Gary to participate in intramural basketball. A few weeks 
into this activity, she reflected, "I think the problem has been 
that I was not providing the kind of encouragement Gary was 
needing. I realize now that I need to be much more vocal and show 
him he's doing a good job. I did that somewhat today and he 
responded tremendously." And, Brenda, who provided support: for 
Bobby in the Computer Club, commented, "I feel knowing Bobby, 
knowing Bobby's abilities, knowing how he works, helped me work 
with him." 

"Getting to knov/ the student" is important not only for the 
sake of the person providing assistance, but also for the student. 
The staff members who provided support in basketball and gymnastics 
reported noticeable changes in their abilities to assisr rhe 
student when the student felt comfortable with them. 

It is important to see support as occurring within the 
context of a relationship. Time should be built in for developing 
familiarity, both before an activity begins and during the course 
of that extracurricular activity. 

Individualized, Flexible Supports 

As they grow to understand the student with disabilities, 
support staff are more able to develop a range of individualized 
types of support for that person — based upon his or her specific 
needs. After a short time working with Tasha, the support person 
discovered, "I realized that if I tried to get too close to Tasha, 
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she would back away. So I stood off to the side and watched her. 
When she seemed lost (stood alone in the middle of the gym) , I 
tried to get her to join in with the rest of the girls." The staff 
member wlso discovered things that Tasha liked: "Tasha loves 
jumping rope." For Ben, the support staff member reported, "I 
found Ben requires a fairly calm voice... You really have to prompt 
Ben to doing things..." 

Most important is the fact that each student will need 
different types and levels of support; the strategies for support 
are not identical from one student to the next. It is also 
important to be flexible and open to changing the types and amounts 
of support provided to a given students. It is through spending 
time wi n that student and trying different techniques that the 
support person can learn which ones are ;ost effective. And, to 
reintsra^-e a previous point, it is essential that support staff are 

3^ at zhe beginning that it takes time to figure out which 
support strategies are most effective fo^ a given student. It is a 
process; they will learn as they go and will, most likely, discover 
some very effective strategies of their own. 

Specific Strategies for Supporr 

Some examples of specific strategies of support that were used 
to assisr students during extracurricular activities are described 
below. 

Prompting . Sometimes students may require different levels of 
prompring (verbal, physical) in order to participate. For Mike, 
the support person found that at first he needed prompting to go 
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join his teammates for warm-up and on the sidelines. After a few 
weeks, however, he reported that Gary no longer needed this 
prompting. Also, other students can be equally if not more 
effective in prompting students to participate. During cross 
country skiing, Melanie observed, "Cathy (another member of the 
club) skiied with Ben and me the rest of the way back to the 
building. She was very good at coaxing Ben along." 

Modeling. To help Tasha learn the gymnastics routine, Colleen 
describes, "I learned the routine and showed it to Tasha step-by- 
step, asking her to imitate me. VThen she did do the routine I 
applauded her efforts." Modeling need not involve the support 
staff member only, but can also be provided by other students, 
sometimes more effectively. For example, at times, Tasha was more 
likely to pay attention to what the other students were doing than 
V. t Colleen was doing. Colleen reported, "Annette (another 
student) helped Tasha a lot. . .Tasha obviously knew her, and if I 
couldn't get Tasha to do something, Annette would come over and 
show her the routins and Tasha would follow." 

reaching needed skills . Research has found that students with 
moderate and severe disabilities typically have very limited 
leisure skill repertoires (Ford et al., 1986). Acquisition of 
skills related to an activity can facilitate greater participation 
and interaction. For example, in basketball, Gary's teammates 
responded enthusiastically to his good plays. Gary, in turn, v/as 
very encouraged by the praise he received. 
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It is important to recognize the need for students to acquire 
"skills" or learn behaviors that are more indirectly associated 
with an activity. For Tasha, in gymnastics, this meant learning to 
sit and watch others take their turn and clap and cheer for them. 
For Mike, in basketball, it .ant learning to join in fun with 
teammates before the game, to sit with the team on the sidelines 
rather than with the support person during the game, to join the 
huddle, and to take part in the team celebration after a victory. 
These types of skills are equally as important as other skills 
which are more directly related to participation. 

Adaptation of activities . it is also important to be open to 
revision or adapta-_ion of activities in order to enable a perron 
with disabilities to participate. These adaptations should be made 

^ an individualized kasis ' rord et al., 1984; Schelein & Ray, 
- '^). For instance, it s on become apparent that the gymnastics 
rou.ine planned for Tasha was tc^ difficult; instead of continuing 
tc work on a t",k in which the likelihood c-: success was minimal, a 
ne. rouzine was developed. In cross country skiing, Melanie was at 
first discouraged at "not being able to get Ben to participate for 
as long as I had hoped." she had to revise her expectations for 
the amount of time she vould encourage Ben to ski. 

Partial participation . Using a strategy of "partial 
participation" enables even students with the most severe 
impairments to take part in a wide range of activities. It 
involves assisting the student to participate in :.t least a part of 
an activity, even if he or she is not able to participate in all 
aspects (Baumgart et al., 1979). During volleyball, Tasha 
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participated on the court for very short periods of time; 
afterwards she returned to the sidelines and sat with her 
teammates* The way that Tasha's participation was designed 
balanced both her need to play as well as the desires of her 
teammates to win. The exacz nature of her participation was 
flexible, and could change depending on the team situation. While 
Tasha would play whether the team was winning or losing, rr.e amount 
of time that she played varied, depending on the team situarion. 

Praise/encouragement . Suppor^^. staff learned about the 
importance of praise and encouragement. Working with Gary at 
basketball, Sandy talks about learning to give Gary a lot of praise 
for his efforts. "I really speak and encourage Gary a lot and he 
responds so much better..." Skiing with Ben, Melanie reflected, 
"He took it upon himself to go down the first little slope himself 
and with my praise and encouragement he continued to ski on his 
own. So today I have learned how to get Ben to ski on his own." 
While some students demonstrate significant increase and 
improvement in their participation, the achievements of others may 
be much less noticeable. It is important to praise even the 
smallest of achievements. 

Giving students time to learn . It takes varying amounts of 
time for all students, not only those with disabilities, to learn 
to participate in activities. This includes not only the central 
activity (i.e., playing basketball), but the other routines and 
activities thar surround it, such as using the locker room, warming 
up, and sitting on the sidelines. Support staff members reported 
noticeable improvements, over time, in the students' skills, as 
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well aG their adjustment to the related activities and routines. 
The support person for Mike commented, "There is a definite 
noticeable difference in Gary's participation. Gary started the 
game today and played for the first 6 minutes and then returned 
with 3 minutes left to play. He ran up and down the court, stayed 
with his man today and even stole the ball once." Sandy who 
assisted Gary at basketball, reflected, "I watched him go from a 
frustrated participant to a happy, eager player." 

Backinq-off from oversnp port. It is important to be conscious 
of when a student needs a lot of direct support and when to back 
off and either let other students or teachers provide support or 
let the student participate independently. For example, working 
with Bobby in the Computer Club, the support person reported, "He 
old me to get lost. . .He wanted to do it on his own." During cross 
ounrry skii-g, Ben rarely inte :.cted witxi o+ ar people, and needed 
a lot of ass -stance and encouragement to participate, when a 
situation arose in which Ben approached another person, or someone 
approached him, Melanie said that she "didn't interrupt," but 
rather let the interaction take place on its own. And, in 
basketball, the coach reflected that neither he nor the support 
staff member had to do much; it was primarily the other studenrs 
who facilitated the involvement of Gary on the team. 

Backing-off doe nor mean doing nothing; rather, it is a 
different form of support, done with a continued awareness and 
conscious: =ss of how the student is participating in the activity 
and what types of interactions he or she is involved in. While it 
is possible with some students to back off, other students will 
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consistently require direct support. Knowing when to back off, and 
when not to, is an important component of the support role; it must 
be determined on an individual basis with each student. 

Learnin g to communicate . Efforts by support staff to improve 
communication with the student were helpful in facilitating both 
the relationship between them as well as the student's 
participation in the activity. A support person was learning sign 
language to increase her communication with Tasha, who usrs very 
limited verbal communication. Another support person recalled, "I 
found Ben requires a fairly calm voice..." As a result, Ben was 
more responsive to her and interaction was increased. 

Treating people "just like everyone else" . The emphasis of 
support should be to minimize distinctions and treat the student as 
the other students are treated (Ford et al . , 1984; Schelein & Ray, 
1988) . For instance, the support person for Tasna in gymnastics 
commented, "She wouldn't want to be taken aside and treated ats 
special. She likes to be treated just like everyone else." In 
basketball, the coach commented, I ju.'t thought you should treat 
him normal anyways. I mean if you go out of your way to make any 
kind of special considerations for him, then everyone's going to 
notice him. If he fouled, then we called a foul. He was expected 
to play like everyone else. We didn't have any problems with it, 
so that's the way I like to do it... It worked out well, I thought." 

Typically, using common sense is a major step toward figuring 
out how to assist students with disabilities, as it is for students 
who are nondisabled also. The person who assisted Bobby in the 
Computer club commented, "I just used all of my common sense 
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knowledro. That's all. I've used ~ lot of iny conmion sense and it 
has worked out very well. What you generally know about kids holds 
true for these kids. They're really no different. O.K., there are 
soruP differences as far as functioning goes, but they're like any 
other kid, if you think about it." 

Facili tating Interactions 

Strully and Strully (1986) emphasize the importance of 
friendships for all people, including those with severe and 
Multiple disabilities. They underscore the need for integration to 
include social rather than just physical dimensions of 
ir.ceraction. Even when people with disabilities attend activities 
in integrated settings, all too often they experience little or no 
social int action with th nondis .oled r ^ple around them. 

One of the prima • rc.es cr the s :p rt person is to 
f-cilitate interaction, etween the student with a disability and 
other nondisabled students and teachers. There are a number of 
strategies that can be used. 



- The support person should, where possible, engage him- or herself 
with nondisabled students, getting to know them, and providing a 
connecting link between these studc ts and the student with 
disi. .ilities. As an example, in both voileybaii and basketball, 
the support staff became involved with the entire team, rather than 
just the person with disabilities. 
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- The support person should be aware that 1.1s or her interactions 
with the student with disabilities can serve as a model for other 
students and the activity coordinator as to how to interact with 
this student. Melanie reported that sometimes "the way Ben acted 
was a barrier to his involvement with other students ... sitting and 
talking to himself." In cases like this, it is particularly 
important that the support staff serve as a model, showing others 
various ways of responding to such behaviors. 

- In some instances, the support person might ask a nondisabled 
student to assist the student with disabilities in a certain 
activity. This, in turn, can help students get to know one another 
and promote increased social interaction. Annette, a nondisabled 
student who sometimes assisted Tasha in gymnastics, said that she 
got to know Tasha better through gymnastics. At the same time, 
however, it is important to avoid having students see themselves 
relate to the student with disabilities in only a helping or 
teaching (i.e., peer tutor) role. 

- Often, interactions occur without any involvement of the support 
s-zaff. At times, in fact, the presence of the support person may 
serve as a barrier to interactions, and it may be necessary to 
coxis^iously back off and let interactions occur independently. 

- It may take time for interactions to occur. At first, the 
support person for Ben for skiing reported that "other kids shy 
away from Ben." But several weeks later she wrote, "Ben was just 
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standing making no attempt to ski. . -A student came up to Ben and 
tried to get him to move... After a few minutes, Ben did begin to 
move and Cathy began to ski with him for a little bit. Cathy went 
on by herself, but as she was coming back, she slowed down and 
skiied with Ben and me the rest of the way back to the building.." 

- Interactions are not all verbal; they may involve sitting with 
other team members, cmd cheering together from the sidelines. When 
Gary first played basketball, he sat next to the support person on 
the sidelines. After a few weeks, this person recalled, "Gary got 
along well with his team members today. I think he felt like a 
player finally and did great. He sat with them when he didn't 
play... not next to me." 

- Some activities, such as tec...: spores ^ joup projects, seem to 
be more conducive to interactions between students than other 
activities such as the ski club or computer club. However, even in 
the activities that are more individualized in nature, it is 

-^.portant to notice and take advantage of what opportunities there 
are for interaction, revising task objectives accordingly. For 
example, the cross country skiing itself involved little 
interaction with other students for Ben, especially since he 
couldn't keep up with their pace. However, after skiing, the 
students would gather around the fireplace in the lodge to eat and 
talk. As previously noted, Ben's initial objectives were revised 
to a.low him time for participation in this social gathering. 
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Summarv: Role of the Support staff 

Over the course of the project, some information was gained as 
to what are some of the qualities of a good support person • Above 
all, it was found that it is not necessary to have someone who is 
trained in the field of developmental disabilities. Instead, it is 
preferable for support staff to have the following characteristics 
or strengths: 

- Knowledge about and enjoyment of the activity — for example, he or 
she knows the rules of basketball or enjoys running track, 

- Willingness to learn about the individual and how best to provide 
assistance — for example, in working with Tasha, Colleen observed, 
"Basically, it ' s a learning process, figuring out what she does and 
what I should do." 

- Creativity in attracting and assisting orher students and 
teachers to interact with the student with disabilites. This 
requires an awareness of the dynamics involved in a particular 
situarion and the ability to capitalize on unexpected occurrences. 

- Skillful in making a conrribution to the activity, rather than 
just providing assistance to the student with disabilities. This 
may involve things such as helping to coach a team, or helping to 
lead a group activity. 
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Regular Acti-/ity Leaders: 
Perspectives on Including Students with Disabilities 

As discussed previously, Chris became acquainted with other 
staff at Levy in order to facilitate the participation of his 
students in school activities. The club and activity leaders who 
had students with disabilities in the groups responded in different 
ways to these students. This section describes some of their 
responses, based both on observation of activities and interviews 
with the activity leaders. 

Involvement of Students in a-rnnp Activities 

Activity leaders accepted the involvement, on different 
.evels, of stude.^-ts with disabilities. For instance, one of the 
iub leaders asked that the student participate only in one aspect 
of the group activity. However, most were willing to have the 
students participate in all parts of the activity, in one way or 
another. For instance, Tasha was on the gymnastics team and Jason 
was on the track tean., but their scores generally were not included 
competitively as part of the interscholastic meets. However, in 
Jason's last track meet, the points he earned by completing the 
race he was entered in contributed to the overall points his team 
achieved. 
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Roles of Activity Leaders Vis-a-Vis Students with Disabilities 

The activity leaders perceived their roles vis-a-vis the 
students with disabilities in different ways. There were two 
predominant views. One was that the support person was the person 
who should assist the student with disabilities. Along these 
lines, one activity leader commented, "I was busy with the other 
students." The other perspective was that the activity leader 
would treat the student with disabilities the same as all of the 
other students. For instance, cae team coach commented, "He was 
expected to play just like everyone else." 

Noticing- Change Over Time 

A number of the activity leaders comm.^nted on the change they 
noticed over time in the students with disabilities. They related 
that, at first, they had some concerns or worries about how things 
would work c t for the group as a whole with the student present, 
and hov; the other students would react. One coach reflected, "Ic 
worked out a lot better than I thought, when you first start, you 
kind of worry that what's going to happen. I was just a little 
worried that some of the kids might react bad... like make fun, but 
no one did... so it could be luck or it could just be that they were 
good kids... I don't know what the reason was... but it did work out 
well." Also, the basketball coacn noted Gary's adjustment to 
playing with the team, and learning to wait his turn: "At the 
beginning it started off pretty bad the first couple of games... a 
couple of tantrums and things. After awhile, he really got into 
it." Finally, the faculty supervisor for the cross-country ski 
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club noticed changes in Ben over time. "He was doing a lot better 
this year than last year. I see a change in him. He seems...! 
don't know... Maybe he knows me now... I hope that Ben's back here 
another year, and he has another year to work on his skiing and 
socialization. I really see a change in him." 

Benefits to All 

Research has documented the benefits of integration for all 
people, not only those with disabilities (Schelein & Ray, 1988). 
Voeltz (1980, 1982) found that positive, accepting attitudes toward 
children with disabilities were greater in children without 
disabilities who bad spent time with their peers with handicaps. 
At Levy Middle Schcol, several of the activity leaders talked about 
the benefits to all students when students with severe disabilities 
participated in extr: * ular activities. The ,asketball coach 
reflected, "I think wao good for the other kids cause a lot 
of times t^ ^y just see Chris' kids walking around the halls and 
the^ don't really know what's going on too much. I guess they saw 
thar, you know, Gary was almost like every other kid. He didn't do 
anything crazy or anything. I mean he just played basketball with 
"chem. " Another coach commented, "Our kids are not used to sharing, 
and they are not used to helping each other, so when they were put 
in a situation where — it wasn't rhat they had to, but they 
voluntarily decided thar this was the good thing to do." Finally, 
one of the activity leaders reflected on the benefits she received 
from having a student with disabilities in her group. "It was good 
for me... We've always had special education students in the school, 
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but to actually be together .This was new to me. It was 
rewarding. " 

Summary: Regular Activity Leaders 

In general, the club and activity leaders were very willing to 
let students with disabilities particiate with support. In a few 
cases, some trade-offs had to be made in order for the students 
with disabilities to participate. For instance, a few of the 
activity leaders placed limitations on the students' 
participation. Also, among some of the activity leaders, there was 
the assumption that support for the student with disabilities would 
come entirely from the support staff member. By making these trade- 
offs and accepting some conditions set by activity leaders, "che 
students with disabilities at least gained entry into the 
activities and participated to some extent. It was clear from 
conversations with activity leaders that many of them learned a lot 
by involving a particular student in their activity. It is 
important to have a long term perspective and understand that 
integration is a process. Not everything will happen the first 
year or maybe ^n the first several years. This first year 
experience was an initial step that will be built on in following 
years. It would be hoped that, over time, the students' degree of 
participation would increase and that acti/ity leaders would expand 
the dcifinition of their role to include that of providing 
assistance to all students, including those with disabilities. 
This would not n.^cessarily eliminate the need for support staff; 
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rather, it would be seen as a way of broadening the base of support 
for the student with disabilities. 



Peers'/Parents' Perspectives on Involving 
Students with Disabilities 

"She was part of the team. Everyone liked her," explained one 
student who participated on the gymnastics team with Tasha. In 
voluntary interviews, nondisabled students shared their perceptions 
about having students with .disabilities take part in 
extracurric-:lar activities. The students interviewed were 

apresenta ve of others who wer- part of the many different 
activities. several had intP .ed in o-.e we. or another with the 
students with disabilities mg the ar-erscnool clubs, meecings, 
and team practices; others r.ad noz. Most of them seemed willing to 
express their thoughts and experiences. 

Many issues emerged from the interviews. They reflect the 
students' positive and in some cases challenging attitudes, 
perceptions, and feelings about their interactions and 
relationships with students who have disabilities. Four of the 
central themes include: the importance of team membersnip; 
opportunities for social interaction and friendships; the 
significance of performing well; and, acceptance of students with 
disabilities. Each of these themes will be discussed in this 
section. 
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Importance of Team Membership 

Many of the students described the role that the studsnts with 
disabilities played as a member of a particular club or team. One 
young man who played basketball with Gary talked about Gary's 
contributions to the intramural team. "T guess he made it fun, and 
he scored a few points, too.". Another fellow basketball player 
expressed one of the values of having Gary on his team and how 
other team members depended on Gary: "He came into the game, and 
gave another player a chance to rest." Annette, who was on the 
gymnastics team, discussed Tasha's involvement. "She was 
good. . .She participated in everything." Tasha's role as a fellow 
gymnast and team competitor helped shape this student's positive 
perception of her capabilities. By having the opportunity to be a 
part of the team, Tasha was able 10 demonstrate some of her 
strengths and skills. 

Tashd's daily active invni^ement also fostered a comraderie 
that team members often possess, ard that students with 
disabilities do not often have the chance to experience. This was 
expressed by one student's exclamation that Tasha was, indeed, 
"part of the team." This spirit of "belonring" affected Tasha 
too. Her mother described Tasha 's enthusiasm aiDout going to 
gymnastics. "She was very excitedl She enjoyed it... In the 
morning, on the days that: there was gymnastics, she would come down 
anc! put stuff (gym clothes) in her bag and get ready to go...5':ie 
had something to look forvard to." Besides ^ 3 fun and enjoyment, 
Tasha 's mother explained some other benefits Tasha derived from 
being part of the team. "Tasha has so much energy. She was able 
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to get some of that out during activities and her behavior 
improved, she had to learn to cope with being in sports and 
interacting with other kids." 

Although Ben, who took part in the cross-country ski club, did 
not become as closely involved with other club members as Tasha and 
Mike did, his involvement caused at least one student to reflect on 
the experience in this way: "All of them (the kids with 
disabilities) should have this opportunity to be in one, or maybe 
more, activities." 



:pportunities for Soc ial interaction and Friendship 

Being part of a team or club defines a roj e that is clearly 
different from those ccurring during school hours. Here, students 
with disabilities can be "good" and contribute in different ways 
^han in the classroom. They can give breaks to tired players or 
hoJo score f few points. rhey :an begin to leave the label 

"special" be lind and become instead - "basketball player," 
"gymnast," or "skier." This type of role appeared to have a 
pc ;iti\& iii.,.act on the perceptions of students without 
d-" "^abil. ies. 

Many of thi students .;ho r.ere -'nterviewed seemed to enjoy 
getting tc know the studen-»-s with disabilities. For some, 
friendships ;v2re h-^ginnrng to develop. These students got to know 
others with disabilities "chrough working ogether on club or team 
activities. For example, Annette vorked with Tasha to develop a 
routine in gymanstics, " 'd do two or three steps at a time and 
teach her, until she got it. And th-n we'd go over it a few mere 
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times*" Yet, Aiinette describes this relationship as more than just 
one of her teaching Tasha. she explained, "I got to know what kind 
of person she was and what she likes to do." Another student 
explained her interactions with Ben on the ski trails. "A couple 
of times, I went by and I started skiing with Ben and Mr. Willis, 
or if I would see Ben on the trail and Mr. Willis ahead, I would 
say, "Ben, come on..." If I was skiing that way, or r^-en if I 
wasn't, I v;ould ski that way and try to encourage him... give him 
support in his endeavor to learn a new sport." A student who was 
on the intramural basketball with Gary thought h€; interacted 
differently with Gary as a result of playing on a team together. 
He now thought of Gary as a friend. 

Almost every student interviewed mentioned the fact that other 
members of the clubs or teams reacted in their own way toward the 
student with disabilities. "Some of them helped him a little; some 
of them really ignored him," explained Gary's teammate. Another 
student suggested two reasons why students may ignore those with 
disabilities. "I'm not sure if they were scared, or also, my 
friends are here, I can't go talk to this person. Whcit would my 
fri.ends dc? I think it's a lot of peer pressure." 

For some students, the experience of getting to know a student 
with disabilities through a club or team clearly affected their 
perceptions of and interactions with other students with 
disabilities at school. The student who got to know Ben during 
cross-country skiing talked about her perceptions of Ben and other 
students. "I thought of him as a real person anyways — but I take 
more notice of him in school and I say "Hi, Ben." If you see one 
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kid doing it (extracurricular activities) , all the other kids who 
are like him, you start to notice, I say hi to Jason if I see him 
in the library or something." This student's interactions with Ben 
on the ski trails heightened her awareness of the presence in 
school of other students with disabili wies . It seems that getting 
to know Ben helped her to view other students with disabilities as 
members of the school community too. 

Obviously, not everyone became closely involved with the 
student with a disability who participated in the same activity as 
themselves. However, in a few short weeks, a number of students 
were getting to know one another in ways that were different from 
what they previously had experienced. Some of the students who 
were interviewed expressed feelings of friendship, others simply 
gor to know the student with a disability a little better. 
Friendships develop when people do things together; they take time 
to develop. Membership together on the clubs and teams offered the 
opportunity to oegin this process. 

The Imporrance of Performance 

Based on the interviews, a third thame emerged: that of 
performance as an important factor during competition. Tasha, who 
took parr in gymnastics, also played on the volleyball team. A 
nondisaiDled student described Tasha 's role on thar team. "She was 
a competitr player!** This same student also described a force 
v/hich underlie?^ the competitive nature of most students 
participating ''n a game of »win or lose"; that is, the significant: 
of performing well. "VThen we weren't winning by very much and 



Tasha was in the game, we all would just hope that she'd hit that 
ball- It made us nervous!," confided a fellow volleyball player. 
Yet, she continued, "Sometimes we were worried if you were going to 
win the game or not — but it wasn't just Tasha, a lot of people 
didn't know how to play. It made it more challenging." Therefore, 
despite worry about winning or losing, this student was able to see 
beyond just Tasha to the whole team as being the factor in winning 
or losing, and to see Tasha 's participation as a positive 
"challenge" for the team rather than a negative force. 

Another student who played basketball with Gary expressed a 
similar viewpoint. When he was asked what we could do to help Gary 
have a better time next year, he replied, "He needs to practice his 
basketball." Another teammate, however, stated a contrasting 
opinion. "Ke just played like the rest of us. I guess you could 
get him more involved. This year he played wlien we were ahead. I 
guess push him to do a little more." This student seemed to be 
offering a suggestion for both enhancing Gary's skills as well as 
for increasing the expectations of his teammates. 

It appears to be important to recognize the effect thar either 
having or nor having the skills to perform an activity can have. 
As with all studenrs, it is important to develop the skills one 
neec!s. However, it is interesting to note the ability of some 
students, even within competitive play, to accept the inclusion of 
a student with a disability. While the dynamic that takes place in 
competitive sports should be taken into account, it seems as though 
one need not wait until skills are fully developed in order to be a 
part of competition. 
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Acceptance of . Students with Disabilities 

Although they attended the -ame school, most of the 
nondisabled students had had little direct or sustained contact 
with the students with disabilities, or other people with 
disabilities, .itside of school. A few students mentioned that 

earing Chris Willis give a lecture on disabilities had increased 
the-r -wareness and acceptance. Educational efforts such as this 
are ii ortant components in the de/elopment of accepting 
attitudes. However, most important is the d.ily contact between 
students with and without disabilities across all school 
environments, it is through thio contact that people really are 

icated." A cross-country ski team membc described Ben's 
p-c-.ence on the trails: "People knew he wa_ rher . I think he 
made people mor- aware that the :ids wit- -.ism do exist...! know 
--.at he .i^e me 2iore c.^are...and I w? :te -.r get to know him." 
•-nd, as nondisabled students get to ow those with disabilities as 
ndiv: ia_3, stere^ pes _.a dispex and they begin to relate co 

the student as they do to every other student, rather than as 
someone who is "special" or different." As one gymnast explained, 

rasha ;as a part of the team... it's no different in sch. j1...i 
treat her the ,ame as everyone else." 



Conclusion 



The meaning of school for children .nd adole-.cents is not just 
about classes and academics; it is also about school friends and 
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school "spirit." In 1975, P.L. 94-142 opened up the schools for 
the presence of students with disabilities. Presence is a first 
step; but it is necessary to go beyond that in order to fully 
integrate students with disabilities into schools and give them the 
opportunity to develop friendships and a sense of school spirit. 
Increasingly, students with disabilities have been leaving the 
special education classroom to go to "regular" classes, integrated 
lunch, integrated recess, pep rallys, or school assemblies. Yet, 
their presence has typically been missing from school clubs, 
organizations, and teams. This is perhaps due largely to the lack 
of support needed for students with disabilities to participate. 

The project described in this paper to involve students with 
disabilities in extracurricular activities provides one example 
about how needed supports were funded, designed, and implemented. 
It is hoped that by sharing the information about how it worked, we 
can encourage and assist similar efforts elsewhere. Overall, -chere 
are several lessons that were learned: 

1 • It is important to begin with a set of values and principles . 
These include (a) the belief that all students, including chose 
with the most severe disabilities, should take part in all aspects 
of school; and (b) the will-'.ngness and commitment to providing 
whatever supports are necessary for this to happen- 

2* Student and family choice is a priority . The interests and 
preferences of students with disabilities and their families should 
be taken into account in the selection of extracurricular 
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activities. Also, the input of others who know the student well, 
such as their peers, could be help£..l. 

^- A cooperative effort between snhoni -i and district-level 
administrators may be required in nvr^o> - to establish ^npports for 
students with disabilities for e xtracurric ular activii-^o^ We 
suggest a meeting of all those involved early on to clarify 
expectations and requirements from both a programmatic and 
administrative standpoint. 

^' Fv^ndinq from outside the school ^y c;tem can be used to e^t;.hlich 
supports . For this project, family support funds from the New York 
State Office of Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities 
were used. The costs of supporting students in the activities 
described in this paper ranged fr :TI $50 to $100 per activity. 
Human service agencies that have respi-e and/or recreation programs 
might be able to assist obtaininq funding or offer support 
personnel. Some families :iay have .uffi ie, -t financial resources 
of their own to cover expenses. Community service organizations 
(e.g.. Lions club, Rotary club) m^ght be willing to make donations 
i-' approached. If -o funds are available, volunteers could be 
recruited to provide support. 

^ mqinq studenr particioRi-i -,n -in o^ -.racurricu1 ar activities 
takes a siqmf-'cant effort on -he n.v^ of the classroom teacher (or 
someone else who knov che students w. .1) . it was important that 
student participat.-.on in activities was staggered; all students 
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were not involved at the same time. The number of students who can 
participate at any one time depends upon the degree of support and 
assistance available to the teacher. Decisions may have to be made 
about which students should participate in which activities at 
which times. 

6 . The teacher's connections to other school faculty and staff 
play an important role in gaining entry to extracurricular 
activities for students with severe disabilities . The effort made 
by teachers to involve their students in classes and other 
activities during the school day may lay the foundation for 
participation in afterschool activities. Informal contacts made 
during discussions in the teachers' lounge, faculty meetings, 
parties, or chance encounters could also increase another teacher's 
willingness to include students with disabilities in an dcrivity 
they are coordinating. 

7 . The role of the support person should be clearly defined as one 
of helping facilitate the student's involvement in the activity and 
interaction with other students and staff . This person does not 
necessarily need to be trained in special education. More 
importantly, he or she should have some skill in and interest in 
the particular extracurricular activity that the student is taking 
part in, and should look for ways that he or she can contribute to 
the activiv as a whole and become involved with other students in 
addition tc the individual with a disability. 
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8- Supports provided to the student with disabilities should be 
both individualized and fl exible, tailored to the needs of the 
particular student . This involves getting to Jcnow the student with 
disabilities. It also includes an awareness of the demands and 
dynamics of a particular activity. 

^ ♦ Student participation in competitive r.ctiv jties entails a 
balance betwee n the needs of the student and those of the team as a 
S£hole. The fact that an activity is competitive does not mean that 
a student with severe disabilities cannot participate. However, it 
aay affect some aspects of that participation (e.g., the length of 
time the student remains in the game) . 

Parricioation of students w i th disabilities in extracurricular 
activities provides opportu n ities for nondisabled students ;.nd 
other staff (besides specia. education s taffs to become acmiainted 
with them . In general, the nondisabled students and other staff 
were used to seeing the special education students around rhe 
school; but not usually participating and interacting with them. 
Participation together in extracurricular activities provided the 
opportunity for students to ger to know one another, and for some 
relationships to develop which might extend beyond the activity 
itself or from one year to the next. It also seemed to increase 
the nondisabled students' awareness of other students with 
disabilities in the school. 
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11. Through participation in extracurricular activities, students 
with disabilities had the opportunity to be a member of a group or 
team, and to experience a sense of school spirit and camraderie no t 
found through mere presence at the school or in the integrated 
classroom . Commitment to inclusion of people with disabilities is 
a significant factor in helping integration come about (Biklen, 
1986; Taylor, Biklen, & Knoll, 1987). Significant commitment and 
effort is required on the part of the special education teacher and 
the support staff to get students with disabilities involved in all 
aspects of school life. 

The project presented in this paper describes some ways in 
which the special education techor can promote involvment of 
students with disabilities in school life beyond the special 
education classroom. But, overall, the responsibility for 
integration extends beyond just the special education teacher; what 
is needed is a commitment and willingness on the part of the entire 
school community in order to make this integration successful and 
complete. Students with disabilities should have the same 
opportunity as all other students in the school to pick and choose 
among activities and sign up, without any special requests for 
permission by the special education teacher. Families of students 
with disabilities should be encouraged to assist their son cr 
daughter in choosing an activity. If this student needs assistance 
to participate, the family might choose to provide someone 
themselves, or they might ask either the special education reacher 
or the activity leader to help plan and arrange for support. 
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If an atmosphere of willingness and commitment is nurtured 
within the school, the result will be the inclusion of students 
with severe disabilities, not only as partial participants in some 
aspects of school life, but as full participants and members of the 
school community. 
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